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biology and anthropology. The author of the present work has devoted the best 
part of this volume to the discussion of their philosophical upshot. He also has 
much to say upon Baer's ethical, pedagogical, and political views, and upon his 
philosophy of history. It remains for us to mention briefly his religious opinions 

Baer was a deeply religious and ethical personality. His teleology and wide 
knowledge of nature inevitably led him to a pantheistic conception which in his 
later years, it would seem, verged on theism. In the eighty-fourth year of his life, 
a few weeks before his death, he read a work by J. H. Fichte which, according to 
Professor St6lzle, converted him entirely to the belief in a personal God, which 
formerly he had expressly and strenuously denied. The grounds for the author's 
conclusion are, to say the least, weak. Baer was eighty-four years of age and dy- 
ing when he was visited by a pastor to whom he said: "I have read Fichte's book 
and now believe what I have never believed before, that a monistic view of the 
world is not fully satisfied by the pantheistic conception. " Later, on his death- 
bed, having asked the same pastor whether Fichte's book had interested the latter, 
who replied : "Yes, because it espouses the cause of the personal and living God, ' 
he answered : ' ' Yes, the cause of the personal and living God who has predeter- 
mined all things." These were almost his last words. But they are not sufficient to 
make out a case of deathbed-conversion, for the evidence can be variously ex- 
plained. To the author who has written this book for a definite purpose, they can 
be explained only in one way. 

Professor StSlzle's volume is a portly one and shows painstaking research. It 
might have been less portly in our opinion and have contained fewer repetitions 
but it gives much of Baer, and all that it gives of the great inquirer's mind is in- 
trinsically valuable and suggestive. T. J. McC. 

GERBERT : UN PAPE PHILOSOPHB D'APRES L'HISTOIRB BT D'APRES LA LEGENDS. By 

F. Picavet. Paris : Ernest Leroux. 1897. Pages, 227. 

While the World's Parliament of Religions and its executive successor the 
Religious Parliament Extension have been long and faithfully laboring to carry 
home to the popular and clerical mind the necessity of the study of comparative 
religion, and great progress in academic circles in our country has been made in 
this direction, such an idea has found practical scientific realisation in a school of 
long-standing at Paris — the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. In this informal institu- 
tion, which is devoted to research in its most advanced forms, there has existed for 
ten years a Section of Religious Sciences which offers opportunities for instruction 
that should satisfy the most exacting. And that its opportunities have not been 
neglected is evidenced by its attendance, which shows a total of 371, of whom 123 
are foreigners. 

The programme includes twelve seminary courses, exclusive of the optionals : 
(1) The Religions of the Uncivilised Peoples, by M. Marillier ; (2) The Religions 
of the Farthermost Orient and of Indian America (China, Central America, etc.), 
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by M. L£on de Rosny ; (3) The Religions of India, by M. Foucher ; (4) The Reli- 
gions of Egypt, by M-. Amelineau ; (5) Religions of Israel and the Occidental Sem- 
ites, by M. Vernes ; (6) Talmudic and Rabbinic Judaism, by M. Levi ; (7) Islam 
and the Religions of Arabia, by M. Derenbourg ; (8) Religions of Greece and Rome, 
by M. Berthelot ; (9) Christian Literature, by MM. Sabatier and DeFaye; (10) 
History of Dogma, by MM. A. Reville and F. Picavet ; (n) History of the Chris- 
tian Church, by M. J. Reville ; (12) History of Canon Law, by M. Esmein. 

The school took its origin eleven years ago on the occasion of the abolition in 
France of the Catholic Faculties, and was the intellectual offspring of M. Liard, 
the Director of Higher Education. Its object is not propaganda, controversy, nor 
the arraignment of religions, but scientific inquiry exempt from theological pas- 
sions ; although as its founder well observes, if it is possible for impassioned con- 
troversies to arise in biological science we may be lenient with the zealous espousal 
of beliefs in religion which lies so much nearer our emotions. Still, contends he, 
it is possible to unite under the aegis of science the religious phenomena of the 
world ; and that it is possible, the existence and flourishing condition of the school 
is proof. 

Supplementing the work of the school are published important monographs by 
the professors and graduate scholars. Among these and constituting the ninth vol- 
ume of the Series is the concise but exhaustive work on Gerbert, or Pope Sylvester 
II. , by M. Picavet, maitre des confirences for the history of dogma, an indefat- 
igable student of medieval thought, whose publications we have had occasion to 
mention before. 

The book Gerbert gives an altogether different picture of the Middle Ages than 
we are wont to take. Dark and despairing as these times were there were yet in- 
dications of slow progress, and elite, minds who stood out as veritable saviours of 
the meagre civilisation that bad survived the ruin of Rome. One of these last was 
Gerbert, monk, scholar, teacher, orator, philosopher, mathematician, pope, heretic 
Faust and Devil in one. Legend has woven about him a mighty and mysterious 
halo ; but at the bottom are historical facts that make him the most striking figure 
of his century. He was a humanist, according to M. Picavet, surpassing the most 
eminent representatives of the Renaissance. Such was his political influence that 
it was said he made and unmade kings. From his researches in mathematics, 
D'Alembert said that had he lived in antiquity, he might have been the equal of 
Archimedes ; or if later, says Picavet, perhaps the peer of Galileo. The invention 
of the Arabian numbers has been attributed to him ; (he did in fact use empty 
spaces and columns for zeros ;) while his reforms and great knowledge led to the 
belief of his irreligiousness and of his being in league with the Arch fiend himself. 

M. Picavet has drawn well the leading features of the civilisation and thought 
of the tenth century. His work is not fragmentary and isolated, but shows the or- 
ganic connexion of his subject with its historical past and its living environment. 
As for Gerbert, so M. Picavet has done the same work for Roscelinus, though on a 
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much smaller scale (the pamphlet, 26 pages, is in the same series, but published at 
the Imfrimerie Nationale). Students of scholasticism should not fail to consult 
M. Picavet's brief and elegant studies. T. J. McC. 

Genesis of the Social Conscience. The Relation Between the Establishment of 
Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. By H. S. Nash, Professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. Pages, viii-309. Price, $1.50. 
This work may be characterised as a history of the development of the ' ' indi- 
vidual," as seen in the changes undergone by the State, a kind of "pilgrim's pro- 
gress," in which the soul aroused into activity by Christianity seeks and finally 
reaches the goal of her wanderings, the right of citizenship. It is not a story of 
any particular soul, and therefore it may be better to say, that the book is a prose 
epic on the rise and progress of the "common man." By this phrase is meant the 
elemental man who forms the material with which society is constructed, but who 
before the appearance of Christianity was so entirely subordinate to the State as 
not to have any "individuality." The theme which Professor Nash discusses is 
not new, but he has given it a new aspect by his philosophic treatment of the sub- 
ject. He shows that, although the true worth of man as such had come to be 
recognised by the philosophers of Greece and Rome, it was not until God came to 
be conceived as "an Infinite Missionary Force in the service of the lowly "that 
the idea acquired much influence. The unity of God involves the moral unity of 
all classes of men, and hence "the idea of God becomes both the ideal and the 
task of mankind." The first six chapters of the work are devoted to the operation 
of Christian teaching in relation to the definition of man as "soul," and new'light 
is thrown on the value of monastic life in connexion with the growth of that idea 
in its relation to social development. Monastic life was regarded as a return to a 
life of nature. It had its vows of poverty, and yet the dignity of hand-labor, which 
the ancients regarded as disgraceful, was insisted on. Moreover, the monastic 
system was based on the very ideas of freedom, equality, and fraternity which 
finally proclaimed themselves through Rousseau, and shook the world during the 
great French Revolution. These ideas bred of Christianity and nurtured in the 
monasteries had to make their way in the outside world, and Dr. Nash traces their 
progress, in combination with the idea of Duty, which is made explicit only through 
Christian teaching in relation to the Fall, until the ' ' reformer's conscience " was 
developed. The eighteeth century was the " proving-ground " of the great concep- 
tions which had so slowly grown. During this period the soul ' ' entered the State, " 
which now "receives its title direct from God and the sunshine," and which must 
work with the Church for the still further spread of the principle of "individual- 
ity." Dr. Nash writes " to be downright individual is to have a sturdy conviction 
that the potential is vastly greater than the actual ; and this is the working con- 
ception of the infinite." It may be said to form also a key to his own work, as 



